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APRIL...month of promise even should "Spring come slowly up this way." "Pink, 
small and punctual, aromatic, low" describes but does scant justice to the 
Trailing Arbutus (Epigaea repens), Look for these flowers in April--not beneath 
the snow but under dead brown leaves of last year; and among pines in light, 
sandy soil. In New England they are called "Mayflowers" and tradition may 
attribute this name to the ancestral ship of the pilgrims, or to the season of 
bloom in some localities. The poet Whittier says "The Trailing Arbutus or May¬ 
flower grows abundantly in the vicinity of Plymouth and was the first flower to 
greet the pilgrims after their first fearful winter." The last two stanzas of 
Whittier's poem on the subject of the ship, pilgrims and the flower read: 


"The Pilgrims wild and wintry day 
Its shadow round us draws; 

The Mayflower of his stormy bay 
Our Freedom's struggling cause. 


"But warmer suns erelong shall bring 
To life the frozen sod; 

And, through dead leaves of hope, 

shall spring 

Afresh the flowers of God'." 
**************************** 
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GENERAL MEETING - MARCH 1966 


Monday Evening, March 14, 1966 and again we were comfortably established 
at our new meeting place - the Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. What a treat it is to be in a location where there are no distractions 
and be able to enjoy our monthly get-together in complete comfort'. 

President John Miles conducted the meeting and introduced the Speaker - 
George A. Meyers (Director and Junior Club Adviser) who chose as his topic - 
"Rarer Trees of the Hamilton Region". George illustrated his talk with hand 
sketches which pointed up the important characteristics of the species with which 
he wished to familiarize us, and, additionally, he gave the location of specimens 
should one wish to pursue these. 

The species discussed were:' Sweet Pignut (Carya ovalis), Shellbark 
Hickory (Carya laciniosa), Cherry or Black Birch (Betula lenta), Black Oak (Quercu 
velutina), Pin Oak (Quercus palustris), Swamp White Oak (Quercus bicolor), Dwarf 
Oak (Quercus prinoides), Chestnut Oak (Quercus prinus), Chinquapin Oak (Quercus 
muehlenbergii), Haclcberry (Celtis occidentalis), Red Mulberry (Morus rubra), 
Cucumber Magnolia (Magnolia acuminata), Tulip Tree (Tulifera liriodendron), 

Paw Paw (Asimina triloba (L.) Dunal), Black Maple (Acer nigrum). Flowering Dog¬ 
wood (Cornus florida), and Tupelo (Pepperidge) (Nyssa sylvatica). George followed 
his talk with coloured slides covering subjects from many branches of Natural 
History--interesting and captivating. 

Eric W. Bastin thanked the speaker, expressing justifiable pride in the 
fact that George is still a young man and if this is evidence of what the Junior 
Members can accomplish .... those persons such as Eric Bastin, George North, 

Dr. Douglas Davies (to name a few), who have devoted time in teaching these young 
people......cannot but feel amply repaid when the Senior members are entertained 

by our former Juniors in such a splendid way. 


The meeting adjourned for refreshments and a time for chit-chat. 


****** 

«*** 

** 


OH - WHAT IS SO FAIR AS A DAY IN-- -MARCH'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Friday, March 18, 1966 - dawned sunny and with the promise of a new 
record for high temperature on this particular date. It reached 68° and I was 
exceedingly hard put to concentrate on my household duties....in fact, I would 
say that I shirked considerably in that department. The call to outdoors was too 

great.who could resist the song of the Cardinal from the top of the Maple, 

whistling back (in my own fashion) and having him come doxm to the rear door as 
has been his wont all Winter to get his handout of Sunflox^er seeds. Two robins 
were patrolling the la\«i (and xdiat a thrill it x*as to see them back) ; the Doxmy 
Woodpecker came for his helping of suet, all the while peeting; the raucous Blue 
Jays came in on their daily patrol; the old lady Black Squirrel came a'runnin for 

her handout of oatmeal bread xtfhich is her favourite. It was too much.I had to 

stroll through the garden - and pausing to check to see if the rabbits had been 
lunching on my lately-planted Euonymus, xjhat should alight on the very shrub I 
xtfas viewing but a Mourning Cloak butterfly. 

Still there was more to come. I x$ent to Dundas to shop and on approach¬ 
ing Picone's store on the Main Street, I paused to look at the bouquets of fresh, 
cut flowers and to my amazement, they xrere being thoroughly xrorked over by at leas 
fifty bees, xtfho seemed to be ravenously searching for nectar particularly in the 
Snapdragons.and this in the cement, glass and brick jungle of a busy toxm. 

Who needs Florida on a day like this'. 


******** 


M.S.S. 
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YOU JUST CAN WIN - SOMETIMES'. 


by Michael Shariand 

One night in Hamilton my wife and I were studying a map of Ontario. We 
wanted to spend a week or two in the bush and see something of Canada's animal 
life. Where could we go? We wanted it to be minus crowds and automobiles. Then, 
after long consideration, I put the pencil on a spot which, by instinct, suggested 
itself as answering our question. It was Cedar Lake, in the northern sector of 
Algonquin. And, as it happened - ultimately - my instinct was rewarded richly. 

To us, anything apparently difficult presents a challenge. And was this 
one a challenge^ We came near to being completely discouraged - largely, we 
supposed, through our being innocents abroad; in other words relatively new from 
Tasmania on the other side of the world. Thus the story of our setbacks may be 
accepted with derision by those with local know-how, but we were blissfully 
unaware. 

The first question was - accommodation? I followed the line of the 
Canadian National railroad and saw no village or stopping place marked at Cedar 
Lake. Brent, being a big dot, suggested possibilities. There was no road into 
the lake or anywhere near it, thus there would be no automobiles, no crowds. 

O.K......so next day I went to a travel office in Hamilton. Dozens of 

tourist brochures were produced, timetables examined, schedules read. Two or 
three 'phone calls by the office attendant and the advice - "No accommodation at 
Brent, it's a railroad changeplace only." But he would let us know if he found 
out if someone there could put us up or if there was a chalet in the region. He 
never did. Travellers who were "difficult" in wanting to go off the beaten track 
were rather time-consuming clients. My Tasmanian hair began to bristle. I WOULD 
find the key to Cedar Lake'. 

A day or so later, the Chief Naturalist in the office of the Provincial 
Parks Service, Toronto, told me of Kish-Kaduk, a lodge on the edge of Cedar Lake 
and right beside the railroad stopping place. Government Park. This was the key, 
but how could I use it? 

I envisaged Kish-Kaduk as a naturalist's haven, in a park, a forest 
behind, birds and beasts - and, moreover, a railroad close by, since I am 
interested in the mechanical aspect of railroads as much as in birds. Mental 
pictures have the nasty habit of crashing to bits when you see the real thing. 

But here, for once, it didn't; it was even better than I could have dreamed. 

This aside, my next call was to Main Post Office to send Kish-Kaduk a 
telegram. A further setback. "Oh, you can't send a telegram from here; this is 
a post office," the officers said. And they added: "Go along the street to the 
C.P.R. office; they'll accept telegrams." 

"What about a 'phone call?" I said. The reply: "Oh, no, you can't make 
a 'phone call from here; you must go to the company down the street," - National 
Union or something. 

My hackles rose. I could not reconcile all these separate services, run 
by post office and companies, with the practice back home where the Australian 
Post Office administers all communication services, TV, radio, and postage as well. 
This "bh-no-you-can't" business was becoming a real frustration. The vision of 
Kish-Kaduk was fading. 

I got it again at the CPR office along the street, despite its displaying 
a notice, "Telegrams received." "Oh no, you can't send your telegram from here" 
said the officer behind the desk, looking up his schedules. "You see, Government 
Park is on the Canadian National line and you'11 have to go to that office to 
send your telegram, 

....continued next page.. 
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YOU JUST CAN WIN - SOMETIMES'. - (continued from previous page). 

All this took hours, of course. "Can't, can't, can't." I was more than 
ever determined it would be "CAN". 

Days later we contacted the chalet by 'phone, saying we would be there 
on a certain day. Jack Wilkinson, who answered, said our train might not stop'. 

It would be the Super-Continental, the fast train. There was no other, except a 
slow "local" that came once a week. I said: "Can't you make it stop? Do anything 
Fall a spruce and chuck it across the tracks." Jack laughed. "See the Traffic 
Superintendent at North Bay," he said. 

Well, in due course, we did just that. Missing our connection at North 
Bay and having to stay there one night, we eventually heard from the kindly super¬ 
intendent that he had ordered the train to stop. And, after running through 
beautiful forest country and among many charming little lakes, the great Super- 
Continental express braked slowly as it skirted Cedar Lake to stop. Passengers 
looked from windows to see why it had stopped. They saw two people alight with 
cases and cameras, and Jack meeting us on the tiny platform to escort us to the 
lodge through the trees. We waved to the conductor as the train pulled out. 

So we got to Cedar Lake. And was it superb'. A cedar log house and cabins 
right at the lake, a forest behind, a view right down the lake with red canoes 
going past. Here during the next week we improved on our binocular-acquaintance 
with loons, mergansers, beaver and muskrat, having close and intimate Contact. 

Wild deer came in to eat scraps. Bird calls filled the forest. The woodland was 
full of life. No one disturbed it, carried guns or traps. We felt like intruders 
in a world of wildlife, 

I wonder what it was that prompted my pencil to pinpoint this spot. 
Instinct, or intuition, or what? So compelling was the motive, the urge to get 
there, yet really knowing nothing of it, that I just had to do something about it. 
And now, with great satisfaction, I had proved that "can't" can sometimes be "can". 

*********************************** 

Editors' note: What a delightful contribution from our- Corresponding Member, 

Mr. Michael Sharland of I-Iobart, Tasmania'. Thank you, Sir, for remembering our 
Hamilton Society in this manner. Your contributions are extremely welcome. 

********* 

******* 

***** 


HUMMING-BIRDS 

(2nd part - Series of 3 - continued from March, 1966 issue) 


by J. Berlioz 


The hues of the humming-bird's plumage equal in splendour that of the 
finest butterflies. This is not due to the presence of pigments, however. Simple 
pigments are certainly present in the feathers, but the latter owe their colouring 
principally to a microscopically fine lamellar structure which diffracts the 
incident light, forming beautifully dappled patterns. The appearance of these 
"optical" feathers depends more on the variation of the daylight than on their 
pigmentation; dark and sombre on certain days, on others they present brilliant 
colours. 


Earlier authors have aptly compared these colours \tfith those of precious 
stones. The male ruby-topaz humming-bird (Chrysolampis mosquitus) has a ruby-red 
head tending towards violet, while the throat is of a striking orange of yellow 
topaz-like hue. The throat of Myrtis Fanny is of a unique aquamarine blue. The 


continued next page 
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HUMMING"BIRDS (continued from previous page.) 

dark plumage of Heliangelus micraster is relieved by a patch that shines in certain 
lights with the fire of glowing embers. Green, however, is the dominant colour, 
in all shades from bronze-green (which seems to be the basic colour of the plumage) 
to the deepest emerald, and this is relieved by patches of black or pure white 
with the happiest effect. 

It is often believed that this brilliant colouring is shown only by the 
males, the females of so many species being of relatively dull hue. This is so in 
general, but there are many exceptions to the rule. In many perching-birds the 
female is the more variable sex in appearance, and this fact, in combination with 
the iridescence of the plumage, produces in some species a near identity of the 
two sexes. Some humming-birds, and those not the least brilliant, show no 
difference at all in plumage between the two sexes--such, for example,are the 
rainbow (Panterpe insignis) and the garnet (Eulampis jugularis). This andromor- 
phism of the females is virtually restricted to the colour of the plumage, however. 
The development of ornamental feathered structures, important taxonomically at 
specific and generic levels--collars in Lophornis and Popelairia, modified tail- 
feathers in Acestrura, Myrtis, and allied genera, etc. -- is largely restricted 
to the male sex. 

The ornamental feathers worn by some male humming-birds can to some 
extent be explained by the sort of teleological theory which attributes to them 
a role in mating behaviour. It is, however, more difficult for such a theory to 
explain the substantial differences in the form of the beak which exist in these 
birds. The range of plants visited for food is extremely wide, but there is no 
evidence of any adaptation of beak-form to any particular type of flower. Whether 
the beak is curved, as in Eutoxeres, or straight and pointed, as in Helianthea, 
the length and mobility of the tongue enables the birds to visit all manner of 
flowers and obtain from them both nectar and tiny insects; the latter are them¬ 
selves attracted by the nectar and make up the most important part of the birds' 
food. Humming-birds are, indeed, more insectivores than nectar-feeders, and some 
species live exclusively on animal food. These are highly skilled at catching 
their insect prey on the wing. 

Although their wide range of food-plants enables the humming-birds to 
exist xtfhere flowers are scarce, most species show a tendency to congregate where 
conditions are most favourable. They are naturally commonest wherever climatic 
factors, such as those in the tropical rain-belts, or abundant flower-bearing 
crops, ensure a plentiful supply of food. 

........... Part III will appear in May, 1966 issue.,, 

*********** 

********* 

******* 

DOCUMENTING RECORDS OF RARE BIRDS 

by Bertram G. Murray, Jr. 

During recent years banders have caught a number of rare birds in mist 
nets. Some are first records for a state, or even first occurrences east of the 
Mississippi River. When these birds are captured there inevitably is raised a 
question; should the bird be saved as a specimen? More often than not the bird 
is banded, photographed, and released. Thus, the bird is lost forever, and the 
verification of the record depends upon the quality of the recorded description, 
photographs, or both. Many descriptions and photographs are equivocal, and there 
ensues a period of heated debate and hurt feelings. 

Until recently the ONLY acceptable evidence of occurrence was the 

specimen. The specimen was required, because, from the professional's life-long 

...continued next page............. 
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DOCUMENTING RECORDS OF RARE BIRDS )continued from previous page.) - 

study of birds, he knew that (1) he himself made errors of identification in both 
field and museum, (2) others had made errors of identification, as he annually 
discovered misidentified specimens in the collection, and (3) there were some 
species that are difficult to identify in the field. An example of the latter is 
the Cassin's Sparrow (Aimophila cassinii), a species of the far West, and the 
Bachman's Sparrow (A. aestivalis), a species of the southeastern United States. 
The Cassin's Sparrow was recently taken in New Jersey, Because of the similarity 
of these two species, and because of the greater likelihood of the Bachman's 
Sparrow in New Jersey, a word description and photographs would probably be 
inconclusive. A specimen in such cases is essential. 

During the past decade or so there has been a change in attitude of the 
professional. Although the specimen is more desirable, most ornithologists today 
will accept a well-documented sight record. 

What is an acceptable report of a sight record? We are learning that 
almost any species may occur at great distances from the normal range. Thus, the 
description should be sufficient to separate the bird from the other possible, 
including improbable, species. 


In Great Britain reports of sight records are given the severest criticism 
before acceptance. Many are rejected. Even so - one record that slipped past the 
editors of British Birds illustrates the importance of publishing a detailed 
account. Rush and Ryan (1956, British Birds, pp. 36-37) reported a Harlequin Duck 
(Histrionicus histrionicus) that was examined in the hand, described, photographed, 
and released. Surprising as it may seem, Wynne-Edwards (1957, British Birds, 
pp. 445-447 argued convincingly that the reported Harlequin was actually a Long¬ 
tailed Duck (Oldsquaw) (Clangula hyemalis)'. He wrote; "There is an unrecognized 
similarity between the juveniles of these two birds, about which none of the 
standard reference books gives warning." Only the complete detail, supplied by 
Rush and Ryan, allowed the bird to be "re-examined" by other ornithologists. 


Thus, errors can be made; errors are made. The facts of animal distri¬ 
bution -- specimen and sight records -- must be verifiable by other scientists. 

The report is responsible for presenting evidence of occurrence that can be 
evaluated by others. The best and easiest means is to have the bird put up as a 
specimen by a qualified preparator, who holds appropriate Federal and state 
permits. The alternative is to write up a detailed description and publish it with 

recognizable photographs. , .. , 

Ebba News, Vol. 26, No. 4. 


******* 

***** 




ORNITHOLOGICAL NAME-DROPPING 


While helping in a study of nesting Lapland Longspurs and Smith's Long- 
spurs at Churchill, Manitoba, last Summer, I had the opportunity to catch a few 
adult shorebirds off their nests. Species nesting there included Northern Phala- 
rope, Hudsonian Godwit, Hudsonian Curlew, Dunlin, Least Sandpiper, Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, Semipalmated Plover, Golden Plover and Stilt Sandpiper. 

One female Golden Plover (white patches in her black face) already carriec 
a band. A recent letter from the banding office reports that this bird was 
banded at Churchill the summer before as a downy young, proof positive that one- 
year-old Golden Plovers (at least sometimes) return to the area of their birth and 
raise young. In the past it was generally believed that it took more than one 
year for this species to commence breeding. 


********* 


Robert Stamp. 
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POX IN WILD BIRDS 


by - Dr. Peter Kirmse 

Pox infection is a common disease in domestic birds - chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, pigeons, and in caged birds such as canaries. It is less common in 
wild birds. The disease is caused by a filtrable virus that belongs to the group 
of pox viruses like small pox, cow pox or sheep pox. The virus is usually trans¬ 
mitted by mosquitoes and other biting insects or by contact through pecking from 
bird to bird. It does not, however, pass through the unbroken skin. After the 
initial infection, one will find in general an incubation period of six to twelve 
days in which the virus multiplies in the cells and also circulates in the blood¬ 
stream. Bird pox viruses have a high affinity for the epithelium of the skin and 
the outer mucous membranes. This results in proliferation of the epithelial cells 
and the lesions on the skin of a bird appear as yellowish, warty nodules that tend 
to crack and bleed very easily. Involved are mainly the unfeathered parts of the 
skin - head around the beak, eyelids, tarsi, digits, shanks and hocks, but in cases 
of generalized infection these pox nodules can also be found on the wings, the 
vent, around the cloaque and on other parts of the body, as well as in the mouth. 

Under normal conditions the disease is not fatal to domestic or wild 
birds with the exception of canaries where losses up to 99 °L are reported. After 
four to six weeks the skin warts will clear off and leave a small scar. This will 
be follox^ed by immunity to further infection with pox viruses but not in all cases. 
If the eyes or nasal chambers or the mouth are severely covered with lesions and 
the vision of the bird and its ability to feed are impaired, this may result in 
death due to starvation. This may also occur after bacteria or fungi have 
penetrated the skin through cracks and caused a secondary infection and septi¬ 
caemia. In domestic birds greater losses appear where the flocks are kept in 
poor condition and a decrease in the egg production and a loss of weight are 
important economic factors. To prevent this, domestic birds are usually vaccina¬ 
ted. In wild birds, pox have been reported occasionally. Outbreaks of higher 
importance were seen in quail, chipping sparrows, mourning doves, grouse and 
pheasants. The purpose to study pox infections in wild birds in Ontario was to 
determine if migrating birds make a good reservoir host for the virus and might be 
sources of infection to domestic birds and to find new hosts for the virus and to 
compare these wild bird pox viruses with well-known virus from chickens and 
pigeons to see if these different strains may be identical. 

The results of this study are summarized in this report. The best 
opportunity for a project of this kind is at the bird-banding stations and bird 
observatories throughout the country. With the friendly co-operation of the 
Ontario Bird Banding Association, especially with the help and advice of members 
of the Hamilton Group under John Miles, it was possible for me to conduct such an 
interesting and successful study. Most of the time during Spring and Fall migra¬ 
tion 1965 and also during the Summer, was spent on various locations of bird¬ 
banding activity. These included Long Point Peninsula, Lake Erie, Dundas Marsh 
and the Royal Botanical Gardens in Hamilton. During the banding process of 
thousands of migrating birds, I had the possibility of studying pox virus infec¬ 
tions and other diseases of interest. Birds where pox lesions were found were 
either taken to the laboratory in Guelph and kept in aviaries to study the 
progress of the disease, make transmission experiments to healthy wild birds and 
domestic birds and try to isolate the virus from the lesions or skin biopsies were 
taken from the diseased birds where it seemed difficult to keep them in captivity, 
and the birds were then released immediately. 

The incidence of pox infection in wild birds was not as high as sus¬ 
pected. During the Spring migration we found two yellow-shafted flickers, two 
slate-coloured juncos, one brown creeper, one field sparrow and one robin with pox 
In Summer, John Miles trapped a song sparrow with the disease in Dundas Marsh, and 

...continued next page..... 
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POX IN WILD BIRDS (continued from previous page). 

during the Fall, on Long Point, three swainson's thrushes and one gray-cheeked 
thrush had pox. One robin trapped behind the campus of Ontario Veterinary 
College (Guelph) was also affected. Lesions were only found significant in the 
flickers where they occurred on all sites already mentioned above. In other 
birds, they were just pinheadsized or even smaller and it is possible that 
diseased birds have been overlooked in the rush to band as many as possible. 

The diagnosis pox infection was based on histological sections of skin 
biopsies of pox nodules or from electron microscopical observations. Attempts 
to isolate the virus in chicken eggs was successful with strains from the brown 
creeper, the field sparrow and the song sparrow. Numerous transmission experi¬ 
ments showed that all different pox strains had a high host specificity. It was 
only possible to transmit the flicker virus from diseased flickers to healthy 
ones but not to any other wild birds of 42 different species, or domestic chick¬ 
ens, turkeys, pigeons and a canary. Other transmission experiments failed such 
as with junco, robin and different sparrow strains. 

The flickers were observed for almost one year and in one case it was 
interesting to observe a chronic pox infection. All other birds were released 
after the experiments were completed. 

As the results indicate so far, pox infection in wild birds in Ontario 
play a minor role in the diseases of wild birds. A characteristic host- 
specificity was observed with all bird pox strains and the prevalence of pox 
infection was very low. Unsuccessful attempts to transmit the virus to domestic 
birds does not exclude, however, other means of transmission as insect vectors 
that have not been studied during this investigation. Cases where the infection 
becomes chronic (as in the flicker) are important for the epizootiology of this 
disease and make some species of bird an ideal long-term reservoir host for the 
virus. The small number of wild birds with pox infection found in this study show 
that the disease is not very common in Ontario and therefore also of minor 
importance for domestic flocks in this country. 

Other diseases in wild birds have also been observed during 1965 which 
may give rise to confusion with pox-derived lesions. Scaly leg mites were quite 
abundant in reswinged blackbirds and grackles. Tumors of probably staphhylococcus 
infection origin were seen in robin and white-throated sparrows. Arthritis, 
fungus infection or pollen contamination are other reasons for skin proliferations 
that might suggest pox infection. 

The co-operation of bird banders in determining the prevalence of dis¬ 
eases in wild birds would also be in the future of great interest and help.. Wild 
birds have not been studied satisfactorily and this pox study was just another 
small approach to clarify the etiology of numerous diseases and the role wild 
birds play as transmitting vectors of diseases and disease-carrying insects to the 
health of man. 

If you find a bird with small warty modules on unfeathered parts of the 
body, all you have to do is to clip part of the skin protuberance with a pair of 
scissors and put the skin biopsy in a small vial containing 107« formalin or 
alcohol. Eventual bleeding can be stopped with iodine and it does no harm to the 
bird and it can be released immediately. If you hesitate to do this, keep the 
bird and inform John Miles (656 King St. E., Hamilton, Ontario - 'phone JA2-6160) 
who is familiar with pox infection and will also do the shipping to our laboratory. 

-Dr. Peter Kirmse, 

Ontario Veterinary College, 

Guelph, Ontario. April, 1966. 

List of scientific names of wild birds mentioned in text follows next page. 
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POX IN WILD BIRDS (continued from previous page).... 

A list of the scientific names of wild birds mentioned in the text follows: 


Yellow-shafted Flicker (Colaptes auratus) Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia) 


Slate-coloured Junco (Junco hyemalis) 
Brown Creeper (Certhia familiaris) * 
Field Sparrow (Spizella pusilla) 

Robin (Turdus migratorius) 

White-throated 


Swainson's Thrush (Hylocichla ustulata)* 
Gray-cheeked Thrush (Hylocichla minima)* 
Redwinged Blackbird (Agelaius phoenicus) 
Common Grackle (Quiscalus versicolor) 
Sparrow (Zonotrichla albicollis) 


* 


new hosts for pox virus infection 


********* 

***** 


ROBERT STAMP of our Club has been doing work on Chickadees at Long Point and wishes 
to have the following message brought to the attention of our Members: 

"A request from the Department of Ornithology, Royal Ontario Museum, 
University of Toronto - 

Dr. Jon Barlow, the Curator, and Rev. R. Charles Long, Research 
Assistant, are interested in the Black-capped Chickadee movement 
that occurred last Fall during October and November. They would 
greatly appreciate any and all records relating to that movement. 

They would need date, time of day, if possible, when flocks or 

numbers were noted. Even negative records are of value. If 

specimens were picked up and prepared, they would be glad to examine them, 

if sent to the museum, and, of course, these specimens would be 

returned to private collectors. The address of the Museum is - 

100 Queen's Park, Toronto 5, Ontario." 

It xtfould be nice if our Members would co-operate if they possibly can do so. 


MINDING OUR BIRD MANNERS MINDING OUR BIRD MANNERS 

The following "Do's" and "Don 1 ts" are published in the hope that it will make the 
viewing of the Spring Migrations more enjoyable for our birding companions, plus the 
fact that adhering to these principles will produce more birds for us to see. 

- MAKE NO UNUSUAL SOUND OR MOVEMENT WHEN BIRDS ARE NEAR. 

- DON'T POINT - IT SCARES THE BIRD AND DOESN'T HELP THE PERSON 

YOU ARE TRYING TO ASSIST. 

- DON'T SLAM CAR DOORS. AVOID LOUD TALKING. EITHER MAY SCARE 

BIRDS INTO FLYING OR HIDING. 

- WHEN IN VICINITY WHERE BIRDS MAY BE, MAINTAIN SILENCE AND DON'T 

MOVE. BIRDS' CURIOSITY MAY CAUSE THEM TO SHOW 
THEMSELVES. 

- GENERAL CONVERSATION SHOULD BE RESERVED FOR TRAVELING OR WHEN 

RETURNING TO CARS. 


** 11111 ** 


NOW AVAILABLE '.'.'.'.'.'.'. (from the Quetico Newsletter) - 

(enquiries should be directed to the Department of Lands and Forests, 

Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario) 

OUTDOORSMAN'S MANUAL 

There's many a manual published for those who would spend their vacations 

......continued next page............ 
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Now Available (continued from preceding page). 

OUTDOORSMAN'S MANUAL 

in the bush. All too often, though, these compendia of useful advice are either 
too elegantly printed or too awkward in size to stow in the duffel bag or hip 
pocket. Not so "The Ontario Outdoorsman's Manual", the 68-page booklet (25<?) 
recently printed by the Fish & Wildlife Branch of the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests. Measuring 6 3/4" x 3 3/4" in its heavy (but flexible) stock cover, 
this little gem contains short, pithy and highly practical chapters on watercraft, 
outfitting, the camp, camp cooking, bush travel, fishing and hunting, dressing and 
care of fish and game, hunting safety, first aid, survival, forest protection and 
the professional guide. It's a "must" regardless of whether you're an honest-to- 
gosh or just an armchair camper. 

NEW MAP AVAILABLE - ALGONQUIN PARK 

A new and unique map of Algonquin Provincial Park, largest and oldest 
of Ontario's 90-plus provincial parks, has just been produced by the Department of 
Lands and Forests. On a scale of two miles to one inch, and numbered 47-A, it is 
of particular interest to canoeists because it is available both in regular map 
bond (75<?) and plastic impregnated waterproof paper ($1.25). 

The Park, 177 miles north of Toronto, has grown steadily in size since 
it was established in 1893. It now ocvers nearly 3,000 square miles (1,862,144 
acres). The last addition (townships of Burton and Clyde) made it necessary to 
increase the new map size to 40 3/8" x 41 1/8". The additional space has been 
used to include an inset map illustrating the various facilities along Highway 60, 
which runs through the Park, as well as pictorial descriptions of the East and 
West Gates and the Park Museum. 

Printed in six colours, the new map is enhanced by the introduction of 
green to indicate forest cover and hill shading to simulate relief. For the 
canoe enthusiast (there are 3,000 every year, on the average), detailed descriptions 
of the hazards along the routes have been added. 

*********** 

********* 

From the Club Mailbag - and a new Corresponding Member from Yale, Michigan : 

"I was enchanted with the sample copies of The Wood Duck. Have read and re-read 
them. How I'd like to go to Spooky Hollow with you on one of your Field Trips'. 

I was especially interested in your November issue to hear that at your October 
Meeting, the Reverend Peter Hamel presented the program. About 4 years ago we met 
Peter and friend, George Holland, at Pelee and found them to be two of the nicest 
young men we've ever had the pleasure of meeting. We still correspond at Christmas¬ 
time. Such enthusiasm - I never saw'. We enjoyed their company so much the four 
days we were there. We always got such a kick out of it - they called us "the girls' 
and all of us over 40'. Am so glad to hear he is doing so well. No one deserves it 

more, • (Mrs. D. Cope) Yale, Michigan - February 19, 1966. 

WORKSHOP DAY - SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY - SUNDAY, MARCH 20, 1966 

We were favoured with cloudy but dry weather and a good response to our 
working party. From the Club were Messrs. Ray Lowes, Glen McCleary, William Frouws, 
John Giles, Traian Boleantu, Mr. & Mrs. Bob Challis, Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Smith, Mr. 

& Mrs. Bob Shivas, Mrs. Kennedy and Miss Elaine from St. Thomas, Miss Evelyn Morris 
and Mrs. Jeannette MacCormack. We were also pleased to have with us Mr. Fred Turner 
of the Toronto Bruce Trail Club as well as two Lady Members from the Bruce Trail 
Association. Trails were cleared - re-marked with red ribbon, posting signs erected 
two new wooden signs placed in position, and with the exception of one small sign 
having disappeared from the Main Trail (which will be replaced) - our Sanctuary 
seems to have wintered well and should soon be bursting forth with so much of ...... 
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WORKSHOP DAY - SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUMY (continued from preceding page) - 
interest. 

John Miles and party (and we are sorry we do not know the complement or 
the personnel comprising this group) set up areas for a census of bird-breeding in 
the Sanctuary this season, which we will all follow with much interest. 

A Rosa multiflora hedge will be planted at the clearing at the southwest 
region of the property next month. We hope this will thrive and perform two 
important functions - make a natural barrier for would-be parkers and provide good 
cover and food for wild life as it matures. 

WOOD DUCK NESTING BOXES IN COOTE'S PARADISE 

by - J. F. Anderson 

Wood Ducks, in the early 1900s, appeared to be doomed. Some game manage¬ 
ment areas, even while they still permitted unlimited hunting for other wild fowl, 
passed special laws to protect them from hunting. They were among the birds 
originally fully-protected under the Migratory Bird Treaty in 1918. In spite of 
this, the Wood Duck's status remained critical. During the 1920s, bird lovers 
considered the sight of a single pair - a rare treat. 

The Wood Duck normally nests in hollow trees. It has no way of digging 
its own nesting hole. Intensive logging and "clean" forestry had left few natural 
nesting cavities. Just enough remained to keep the species alive. During this 
"Wood Duck" depression, bird lovers supplemented natural nesting sites by erecting 
occasional nesting boxes. Noting that most of these boxes were used, Biologists of 
many Game Management Areas, decided to launch a crash programme to provide as many 
nesting sites as possible. 

By 1952, the Wood Duck had become so common that hunters were permitted 
to add a single Wood Duck to their daily bag. During the 1965 hunting season, 
hunters in the Eastern half of Canada were permitted to take four Wood Ducks a day. 

In 1953, a spot check of all nesting boxes erected in the breeding areas 
in Eastern Canada and the United States, showed that 647« were producing broods 
averaging 11 ducklings each. This simple technique has done much to restore to 
relative abundance a bird that a few years ago seemed destined to follow the Dodo, 

Wood Duck nesting boxes were first erected in Coote's Paradise (Dundas 
Marsh) in the spring of 1947, by Dr. A. E. Warren of McMaster University, in an 
attempt to remedy the lack of one of the basic factors of "habitat" for the Wood 
Duck. 

The average degree of occupancy, through the years, has been just over 
50% - this with a dwindling number of nesting boxes. In 1965 only nine boxes were 
still standing with 5 of these having been occupied. 

The writer, under the influence of John Miles, has gained a keen interest 
in the wild fowl of the area and established a Duck-banding station there. Through 
the patronage of Mr. J. H. Houser, General Manager, Purchasing, Canadian Westing- 
house, and the efforts of Mr. G. N. Raynor of his staff, some 16 hardware kegs were 
made available for this project. With the help of Harold MacPherson, Ross MeAndrew 
and John Miles, these kegs were converted to nesting boxes, and five plywood boxes 
were also constructed. 

On Sunday, February 6, 1966, these boxes were erected by a group of 
junior and senior members under the able direction of Mr. Sandy Intini. With Sandy 
supplying not only the "know-how" on erection of poles but also his chainsaw for 
cutting holes in the ice, I'm sure some sort of record was set for putting up Wood 
Duck nesting boxes, as all of the work was completed by early in the afternoon. 


continued next page 
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WOOD DUCK NESTING BOXES IN COOTE'S PARADISE (continued from previous page) - 

The boxes were mainly placed around the ponds east of the Dundas Hydro 
Sub-station. The blanketing of this area was done primarily to try and concentrate 
the nesting Ducks in our landing area. Some of the boxes were placed fairly close 
together and, as Wood Ducks tend to be territorial, some will have to be moved. 
Probably within two years' time, we should know which boxes should be relocated and 
in the interim, something will be learned of just how territorial this species is. 

I would like to see the expansion of this programme in the years to 
come, and will, for my part, emdeavour to again build some nesting boxes and report 
the progress of this programme yearly. 

WOOD DUCK - AIX SPONSA'. 


*********************************************************************************** 
******************A***************************************************************>f 


COMING EVENTS CO MING EVENTS COMING EVENTS 

GENERAL MEETING - MONDAY, APRIL 11. 1966 - at the HEADQUARTERS BUILDING , 

ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS 


Time - 8:00 P.M. 


MR . JOHN J„ CAREY - well-known photographer and producer of many 

interesting films on nature subjects will 
present his latest Film. Don't miss it'.'.'.','. 


Visitors welcome'. 


Refreshments will be served 


************************************************************************************* 


FIELD EVENTS 

April 1-2-3 - Federation of Ontario Naturalists' Annual Meeting, Simcoe, Ontario 


Sunday, April 10 - Trip to Oak Orchard for Canada Geese. Meet at Main & Ottawa Sts. 

at 7:00 A.M. Leader: Geo. W. North, 'phone: 522-6082. 

Sunday, May 1 - Field Trip to Spooky Hollow Sanctuary. Meet at Mountain Plaza, 

Fennell & James Sts. at 9:30 A.M. Leader: Donald H. Babb, 
'phone: 385-0281. 

May 7 and 8 - Federation of Ontario Naturalists' Regional Gathering at Point 

Pelee 


Saturday. May 14 - NOTE CHANGE IN DATE FROM GREEN SHEET - Spring Bird Count 
************************************************************************************* 

Events from THE IR0QU0IA BRUCE TRAIL CLUB 

Friday, April 8 : 6-7 mile walk along part of the newly-completed section of the 

Trail between Grimsby and Hamilton. Bring a packed Lunch. 

Meet at 10:00 A.M. at Wolverton Side Road (top of escarpment) off 
Highway #8 - 2 miles west of Grimsby. Organizers are the Board 
of Directors. 

Saturday, April 23 : NOTE THE TIME '.'.:'.'.'. - 4:30 A.M. (that's A.M.) 

Sunrise hike along the escarpment. Bring along bacon, eggs, and 
stoves. Breakfast in Lowville Park, Burlington, after the hike. 
Meet at Kerns Road off Highway #5 - east of Waterdown. 

Organizers are - David and Thelma Powell. 

May 20-23 - proposed Camping Trip to the Bruce Peninsula. Details later. 

************************************************************************************* 
AUDUBON WILD L I FE TOURS - 1965-66 series end in April at Westdale Secondary School 
Monday, April 4 - LIVING WILDERNESS by Berlet - 8:00 P.M. 

Thursday, April 21 - AROUND THE BAY by Regensburg - 8:00 P.M, 
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NEW BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS 
at 

THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY by Mary Ziegler 

Books about animals are to the fore amongst new books in the Hamilton 
Public Library this month and cover not only species indigenous to North America 
but also some animals which we may only encounter under the heading of Pets. 

A Field Guide to the Mammals hoxxrever, has as its sub-title "Field Marks 
of all Species Found North of Mexico" and would surely be a valuable aid to local 
naturalists. Compiled by William H. Burt and Richard P. Grossenheider, it is 
sponsored by the National Audubon Society and this 2nd edition, completely 
rewritten and much enlarged gives 378 species descriptions, 220 full-colour illus¬ 
trations, 165 line drawings, 101 photographs of skulls and 291 range maps: a worthy 
addition indeed to a nature lover's library. 

Herbert Wendt has written an interesting story of the courtship, mating 
and the rearing of offspring in the animal world entitled "The Sex Life o f the 
Animals" . Photographs and drawings illustrate his description both of the 
relatively simple sex habits of the higher animals and the more complicated 
relationships of birds and invertebrates. Exploding some of the theories built 
upon ancient beliefs and misconceptions, Mr. Wendt gives an illuminating account 
of the often brilliant research carried out in this field and himself contributes 
considerably to an enlightened approach to a fascinating subject. 

Frank Dufresne, author of No Room for B ears is described on the book 
jacket as part poet, part adventurer and part bear. Perhaps this is the reason he 
has written such a "dramatic, intimate and personal account of the evolution, 
varieties and folk-lore of this extraordinary animal." Mr. Dufresne spent 
40 years in Alaska as Director of the Alaskan Game Commission and this first-hand 
account of his experiences there is a collection of truly classic adventure tales 
and an impassioned alarm for wildlife conservation. 

Two books on monkeys as pets are Samba and the Monkey Mind by Leonard 
Williams and Almost Human, the Baboon Wild and Tame - in fact and in Legend by Julie 
Macdonald. Both of these authors took members of the simian families into their 
homes as infants and permitted their personalities to unfold with the utmost 
freedom. The results of these experiements were noted by the authors not only with 
a great precision of detail but also with a good deal of love and affection (which 
was duly reciprocated by their mischievous, exhausting and lovable charges.) Apart 
from the sheer entertainment afforded in the reading of these books, their serious 
contributions to the study of animal behaviour and the keeping of animals in 
captivity must be acknowledged and applauded. 

The Duluth Mongoose , so we are told by Jack Denton Scott, won fame in 
the fall of 1962 when the Duluth municipal zoo accepted in all innocence the gift of 
a fifteen-inch-long Indian mongoose who had been illegally smuggled into the 
country. When the Federal authorities heard about Mr. Magoo (as the mongoose was 
called) they ordered his execution thereby exciting a storm of protest that echoed 
from coast to coast. "Let the story of the saving of Mr. Magoo stand as a classic 
example of government by the people" said President Kennedy and here in this book 
you may read a play-by-play account of the battle that preceded his remark. 


***** 
*$■A' 


The appointed Nominating Committee may be calling you sometime within the month of 
April to enquire if you will serve your Club by allowing your name to stand for 
election to the Board of Directors for the 1966-67 Season. Be sure that your reply 
is YES . It takes time, effort and interest to run the Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
and a society such as ours needs the thoughts, ideas and direction of many different 
personalities. Won't you help? 
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NOTEWOftTHY olRD RECORDb 

Number of species recorded to March 20, 1966 - 115 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 


Horned Grebe Mar,19F20 


Pied-billed Grebe 

Mar. 

13* 

Great Blue Heron 

Mar. 

16 F 

Mute Swan 

Mar.6, 

20 

Whistling Swan 

Mar.6*10F 


Mar. 

19 

Canada Goose 

Mar.8*14 

Gadwall 

Mar .13 

i ;18F 

Pintail 

Mar. 

5* 

Green-winged Teal 

Mar.9F,l8 . 

Blue-winged Teal 

Ma.r. 

19* 

American Widgeon 

Mar. 

5F 

Shoveler 

Mar. 

18* 

Wood Duck 

Mar. 

18* 

Ring-necked Duck 

Mar.15F18 

Canvasoack 

Mar. 

9F 

Lesser Scaup 

Mar. 

15 F 

Hooded Merganser 

Mar. 

5F 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Mar. 

20F 

Red-shouldered HawkMar. 

6f 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Mar, 

6f 

uald Eagle 

Mar. 

17* 

Marsh Hawk 

Mar. 

18F 

Gray Partridge 

Mar.2, 

,20 

Killdeer 

Mar. 

5* 

American Woodcock 

Mia r. 13*14 

Iceland Gull 

Mar. 

14 

Kumlien 1 s Gull 

Mar. 

13 

Mourning Dove 

Mar. 

13 F 

Saw-whet Owl 

Miar. 

6 

Yellow-sh. Flicker 

Mar. 

19F 

Red-head.woodpkr. 

Mar. 

6* 

Eastern Phoebe 

Mar. 

16* 

Tufted Titmouse 

Mar. 

19 

Carolina Wren 

Mar. 

9* 

Eastern Bluebird 

Mia r. 16*19 

Cedar Waxwing 

Mar. 

17 

Northern Shrike 

Mar.l7;21 

East. Meadowlark 

Mar. 

9* 

West. Meadowlark 

Mar. 

19* 

Red-w. Blackbird 

Miar. 

5F 

Rusty Blackbird 

Mar. 

19* 

Common Grackle 

Mar. 

5F 

Brown-headed CowbirdMar. 

5F 

Pine Siskin 

Mar. 

20F 

Red Crossbill 

Mar. 

20F 

Oregon Junco 

Mar. 

17 

Swamp Sparrow 

Mai'. 

16F 

Song Sparrow 

Mar. 

13 F 


1,14 Carroll's Pt.; L. Ont. 
1 Prince's Point 
1 null's Point 
6 Catholic Cemetery 
1, 3 Catholic Cemetery 
200 East Hamilton 
’, 33 Catholic Cemetery 
5; 1 Clarkson; Prince's Pt. 

11 Dundas Marsh 
., 10 Catholic Cem., D.Marsh 

1 Dundas Marsh 

2 Dundas Marsh 
5 Dundas Marsh 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 
. ;107 Dundas Marsh 

2 Catholic Cemetery 
2 Dundas Marsh 
2 Dundas Marsh 
1 Tamahaac Club 

1 Dundas Marsh 

2 Winona 

1 ad.Dundas Marsh 

1 Dundas Marsh 

2 U. Ottawa S. of Mohawk 

3 null's Point 

1, 2 McMaster; U. Horning 
1 Willow Point 
1 Willow Point 
1 Woodland Cemetery 

1 Clarkson 

2 Longwood Road 

1 Bell School Road 
1 Catholic Cemetery 

4 Romar Dr., Dundas 
1 Catholic Cemetery 

1, 6 Carluke, Dundas Marsh 
300 Gage Park 

1, 1 Prince's Pt.; Hwy. 102 
1 Mohawk & U. Horning Rd 
1 Trinity Road off Hwy.2 
200 Dundas Marsh 

3 Vie stover 

50 Dundas Marsh 
100 Dundas Marsh 
10 Ancaster Golf Club 
22 Ancaster Golf Club 

1 Gage Park 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

4 Dundas Marsh etc. 


H. Moore; D. Bucknell 
ft. Westmoi'e, G. North 
Harold MacPherson 
G. W. North 
G. W. North 
Gary Rousseau 

G. North, H. Moore 
Westmore; MacPherson 

H. Moore, G. Rousseau 

G. North, H. Moore 

H. MacPherson, J. Miles 
J. n. Miles 

H. MacPherson, Moore 
H. MacPherson 
G. W. North; H. Moore 
G. W. North 

G. W. North 
J. B. Miles 

Alf Epp, G. W. North 
J. B. Miles 
R. Westmore, G. North 
Harold MacPherson 
Harold MacPherson 

H. Moore; D. nucknell 
J. Miles, H. Moore 

J. Anderson, G. North 
G. W. North 
G. North, R. Westmore 
A. Gillie 
Ellen Cuthbert 
ft. A. H. Westmore 
R. Westmore, G. North 
Huber Moore 
ft. Westmore, G. North 

G. W. North 

Mrs. McBay; MacPherson 

H. MacPherson 

H. MacPherson; H. Moore 
.ft. A. H. Westmore 
R. Westmore, G. North 
J. Miles et al. 

G. North, R. 'Westmore 
J. Miles et al. 

J. Miles et al. 

R. A. H. Westmore 
Robert Westmore 
Harold MacPherson 
Harold MacPherson 
J. Miles, R. Westmore 
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